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I was disappointed by the write-up of the 
arms bazaar demonstration in 
Washington, DC (WIN, 11/16/78) and 
feel there are some things that need to be 
commented on. 

The civil disobedience which occurred 
at the arms bazaar was only mentioned 
in passing (one paragraph, in fact) and 
what mention was given was of ques¬ 
tionable content. The “paragraph” 
stated that while in support of the groups 
practicing civil disobedience, IPS and 
SANE spokespersons believed the dia¬ 
logue created the day before to be more 
effective. I don’t know what they mean 
by “effective” but at any rate that is 
their opinion. Fine. 

But their comment is interesting in 
light of their highly questionable role in 
the process leading up to the civil diso¬ 
bedience. Briefly, the process I refer to: 
in the planning stages of the demonstra¬ 
tion, it was agreed that civil disobedi¬ 
ence should be an important dimension 
of the presence and that those people 
able and willing to commit themselves to 
such would meet separately to plan. 
However, late the night before the 
demonstration (after the civil disobedi¬ 
ence group had spent an intense week¬ 
end togetner discussing nonviolence, 
the arms race, and in planning and pre¬ 
paration for their actions), an IPS 
*‘spokesperson” contacted the group 
and threatened to disown them as well as 
to inform the Sheraton Hotel and the 
Association of the US Army security if 
they decided to go ahead with their 
plans. His reasoning: he had promised 
supporting groups for the demonstration 
that it would be a legal presence, and 
that the most important objective of the 
demonstration was that everyone get 
into the exhibit hall to view the obscene 
display of weaponry. He feared that this 
might not happen given the possibility 
that the civil disobedience might result 
in the shutting down of the exhibit. (That 
would be so awful?) Although angered 
by the process and the manipulation, the 
civil disobedience group agreed not to go 
forward as planned. Several of the group 
left, but most remained and regrouped 
to plan their witness for the day after the 
demonstration. That the article made no 
mention of these dynamics while it ex¬ 
pressed SANE and IPS’s judgement of 
the civil disobedience is highly irrespon¬ 


sible. What strikes me most about the 
above-mentioned dynamics (the 
implications of which would be a good 
subject for an article) are: 

1. the “ownership” of the demonstra¬ 
tion. What right did the IPS person have 
to promise groups that it would be a legal 
presence? And what right did he have to 
attempt to prevent the civil disobedience 
because he felt it was more important 
that demonstrators get into the exhibit? 
Hell, you’d think it was his demonstra¬ 
tion. 

2. the threat to betray the civil disobe¬ 
dience presence to the security. This is 
deplorable and, to put it mildly, no way 
to resolve our differences. 

3. the lack of respect for the con¬ 
sciences of those who wanted to express 
their outrage at the arms display through 
civil disobedience. 

4. the lack of respect for (indeed put- 
down of) civil disobedience/direct action 
as a means of seriously responding to the 
arms race. 

There are two other things that dis¬ 
turbed me about that article. There were 
(according to the article’s approxima¬ 
tion) about 250 people at the 
demonstration. Yet the photograph of 
the picketers prominently depicted Jim 
Peck, a noted movement person. As¬ 
suming that this wasn’t coincidental, 
this pattern of singling out movement 
“heavies” indicates that we still buy into 
the media hype of heroes. It smacks of 
elitism. 

There were many fine banners at the 
demonstration, yet the one singled out in 
the article quoted Pope Paul VI, “If you 
wish to be brothers, let the weapons fall 
from your hands. ” Why was this 
particular banner chosen, and once it 
was, why was there no qualification 
made regarding the exclusive language? 
On one level it was appropriate that the 
banner addressed men and not womyn, 
for it is men who possess the weapons. 
But I suspect that it was not their (Paul’s 
and the bannerholder’s) heightened 
feminist consciousness and acute 
analysis which led them to choose those 
words, but rather lack of same. 

—LIZ REILEY 
Baltimore, Md. 

'While in agreement with Norma Becker 
(“Beyond the Abdication of Power, ’ ’ 


WIN, 12/7/78) that the anti-nuclear 
movement must remain open and 
flexible to new forms of collective control 
and democratic structure, I can’t help 
but take issue with some of the points in 
her writing. 

With reference to the SHAD Alliance 
being devoted to decision-making by 
consensus and the elimination of nuclear 
power, Norma seems to infer that SHAD 
is composed of ‘ ‘Young, new activists 
(who) equate the magnitude and nature 
of a political goal with an organizational 
process...” and that this represents 
“.. .a pervading political confusion. ’ ’ To 
refer to SHADs as young, new activists 
who are confused (perhaps naive?) is not 
only elitist in tone, but also conflicts with 
her statement on page seven that claims 
“we have to avoid the arrogance that 
communicates to newcomers a sense 
that their commitment is somehow inad¬ 
equate, less worthy, or amateurish com¬ 
pared to the more ‘experienced’ and 
‘wiser’ folk. ” In addition it should be 
noted, and rightfully so, that the “sea¬ 
soned activists, ’ ’ as well as those new to 
the movement, hold as much value to the 
humanizing aspects of the consensus 
process within SHAD, as they do to the 
struggle of eliminating nuclear energy. I 
fail to see any conflict. 

Ms. Becker goes on to imply that 
consensus is probably only applicable to 
“...relatively small, homogeneous 
groups... ” as opposed to a mass move¬ 
ment which, naturally, will contain ele¬ 
ments of conflict. First, it should be 
pointed out that no one, to this writer’s 
knowledge, is advocating the use of con¬ 
sensus for the anti-nuclear/safe energy 
movement as a whole. Considering the 
broad spectrum of folks involved in the 
struggle throughout the social and poli¬ 
tical structure, such advocacy would 
be, at best, idyllic. But, it should be 
noted at the same time, that consensus 
has functioned extremely well in large 
group situations (the recent SHAD Con¬ 
gress of 125 participants, and past 
Clamshell Congresses that have 
numbered as many as 500, as examples). 

I’m sure most folks would agree with 
Norma that the possibility for disruption 
by dissident factions and government/ 
industry infiltrators within the consen¬ 
sus structure presents an ominous situa- 
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tion on the horizon. One can conceive of 
provisions taking shape to deal with this 
possibility. But, again, we all should be 
aware of the healing powers of humanis¬ 
tic structures and not underplay the val¬ 
ue of mutual trust and love. To the con¬ 
trary, organizations that depend upon 
hierarchical structure tend to alienate 
some members and aggravate those fac¬ 
tions that might come into aggreement 
in a more participatory form. Using the 
SHAD Alliance as an example, many 
differing political beliefs exist within the 
organization. SHAD consists of Socialist 
Workers, Democrats, anarchists, 
Marxists, apoliticals, environmentalists, 
perhaps even a few closet Republicans, 
but all these people have been working 
together in harmony to help build a 
strong grassroots movement within the 
New York area, and the utilization of the 
consensus process has, to this writer’s 
observations, created an air of trust and 
comradery unknown to movement 
groups of the past. What the future holds 
is only speculation; the process is work¬ 
ing now. 

—DON OGDEN 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Thanks to Norma Becker for her article 
“Beyond the Abdication of Power’’ 

(WIN, 12/7/78). I can’t recall seeing 
anything better on democracy in the 
movement in the last decade. 

The best democratic intentions often 
do not lead to democracy. Warren Ben- 
nis is the author of a number of scholarly 
treatises advocating greater democracy 
in the workplace that have excited liber¬ 
als and radicals in the field of labor rela¬ 
tions. In due course, Bennis became 
president of the University of Buffalo, 
where he had the chance to try out some 
of his theories. Instead of student and 
faculty participation the result was 
chaos. Decisions simply did not get 
made and even the decisions that were 
made did not get carried out as Bennis 
has recounted. 

Half-baked theories of participatory 
democracy andconsensus decision¬ 
making can also lead to new forms of ty¬ 
ranny. At a conference several years ago, 
a pacifist conceded that he liked making 
decisions by consensus, with interrup¬ 
tions of silence, without a chairperson, 
etc., since he was skilled in manipulating 
these devices to his own advantage. Are 
we not in danger of developing a cadre of 
‘ ‘ non-leaders ’ ’ who use an arcane voca¬ 
bulary of ‘ ‘process’ ’ to manipulate the 
uninitiated in much the same way that 
traditional leaders use Robert’s Rules of 
Order? 

This is not to say that we should give 
up on trying to achieve participatory de¬ 
mocracy. It is just that there are no easy 
solutions as Norma Becker so well points 
out. It will take us a long time to work it 
all out, even in a limited way. 

My own advice is that we should try as 
much as possible to use organizational 
forms that do not alienate us from the 
uninitiated. The greatest harm of Robert’s 


Rules is that it makes so many people 
feel like second class members of an 
organization. We should avoid develop¬ 
ing alternative forms that have the same 
effect on those not brought up in the ra¬ 
dical pacifist tradition. 

—HENRY BASS 
Boston, Mass. 


I am a new subscriber (within the last 
year) although I have been reading WIN 
for several years now intermittently. The 
quality of the reporting, especially in the 
past three or four months, has been out¬ 
standing. I’ve usually got a copy with 
me, and I find that it’s a great tool for in¬ 
itiating political conversations with 
friends and acquaintances who may be 
unaware of many of the connections bet¬ 
ween corporate business, environmental 
and human exploitation, and govern¬ 
ment intervention. 

Sorry this donation is late, but you 
know the saying. Looking forward to the 
next issue. 

—SCOTT F. BROWN 
Portsmouth, N.H. 

I am planning to publish an essay-type 
newsletter, “Comment, ’ ’ which will at¬ 
tempt to assess certain key problems of 
our period from a radical libertarian per¬ 
spective. My hope is that “Comment” 
will deal with the compelling issues of 
lifestyle, non-hierarchical forms of or¬ 
ganization, feminism, ecology, and the 
need for a truly relevant American 
movement—issues that were raised by 
the Left of the sixties and still remain 
unanswered today. 

“Comment’ ’ will try to carry forward 
the need to integrate countercultural 
values with economic issues, ecology 
with feminism, urban issues with the 
problems of grass-roots community or¬ 
ganization, concepts of self-manage¬ 
ment with decentralization, revolution¬ 
ary ideas of social change with the 
wealth of experience we can draw from 
the past. Above all, “Comment” will be 
concerned with the development of a cri¬ 
tical and coherent consciousness that is 
so essential for the creation of a mean¬ 
ingful radical paradise. 

Readers who may be familiar with my 
books, notably Post-Scarcity Anarchism, 
The Limits of the City, The Spanish An¬ 
archists and my essays in Liberation, 
WIN, and Telos, and who are earnestly 
interested in new perspectives in liber¬ 
tarian thought are invited to write to 
“Comment,” PO Box371, Hoboken, NJ 
07030. The first three issues of 
“Comment’ ’ will be sent gratis to 
potential subscribers. Kindly enclose a 
long, self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with your request. A very limited 
number of copies of ‘ ‘Comment’ ’ will be 
published at the present time so please 
send in a request only if you are genu¬ 
inely interested in this project. 

—MURRAY BOOKCHIN 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE 
ENERGY SYSTEM: 
Strategies for Activists 


by Michael Ducey 


T he path for energy activists has now reached a 
critical turning point. There is now an intense 
and quiet duel going on in the arena of the regula¬ 
tory bodies. The economic evidence against nucle¬ 
ar power is beginning to mount up. The problem of 
waste disposal is becoming more and more embar¬ 
rassing as each year brings only new delays in 
making the technology work. I he health data is 
slowly accumulating into a very damning case a- 
gainst nuclear. It is much more dangerous than any 
one bel ieved it to be five years ago. 

On the other hand, there is the huge investment 
American industry has already made in nuclear 
technology. Planners are very concerned about 
whether the economy can afford wasting al I that 
investment. Then there is the basically non-ration- 
al belief of some people in the energy establish¬ 
ment, that we are more perfect than any technical 
problem, that we can and must bring nature under 
control .This belief works hand in hand with the 
paternalism of power. The men who run the 
nuclear energy industry have a deeply personal as 
well as economic vested interest in not being wrong 
on th i s one. The al ready apparent f ai I ure of the nu- 
clear strategy in business terms— it is years behind 
schedule and desperately pinched for capital — has 
many of its leaders in a very defensive state of 
mind. Some observers claim, for example, that the 
atmosphere around the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
the Washington-based lobby for the nuclear 
industry, is like a stateof siege. Their backs are up 
against the wall. 

Michael Ducey is on the staff of the Alternative 
Power Alliance in Madison , Wisconsin, and is or¬ 
ganizing a Solar Council in his state. He is the 
author of Sunday Morning: Aspects of Urban 
Ritual, The Free Press, 7977. 


Thus, the regulatory commissions have serious 
pressures on all sides, and it is hard to say which 
way they will go. The local bodies range immensely 
in political make-up, and so their decisions may 
show some inconsistency. The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) in Washington is still solidly 
pro-nuclear, but new personnel could change it 
rapidly. More and more decision-makers realize 
that they have to make some clear choices fairly 
quickly, or else no option will work. If the policy 
direction results in the beginning of many new 
nuclear construction projects, the activity and sup¬ 
port of the anti-nuclear alliances will pick up 
significantly, and we will be in for a period of 
turbulent struggle. If new construction is delayed 
or prevented, the direct action campaigns will 
taper off or remain small and infrequent. 

The forces for and against the development of 
nuclear power in America are now in a delicate 
stateof balance. The headlong rush into the pluto¬ 
nium economy has been stalled. But it is far from 
dead. The balancing factor in the drama, 
moreover, is not really either of the main protago¬ 
nists—the nuclear utilities and the anti-nuclear al¬ 
liances—but rather afar more unobtrusive factor: 
the solar and conservation industries. 

There are right now enough economic and health 
obstacles to nuclear power to stop it in the regula¬ 
tory process if—and only if—it turns out that we 
can get along without it. But, if energy shortages 
do occur and if electricity is seen as the best option, 
then the pressure for nuclear development could 
well overcome the objections. 

Thus it is that conservation and solar now hold 
the delicate balance of power. If in the next five 
years or so they come on strong as real istic and 
effective energy strategies, then nuclear will in¬ 
deed be obsolete. But if solar and conservation 
continue to sputter and achieve only ambiguous 
results, then nuclear will be very much alive. 

The basic reason for all this is that America con- 
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sumes a certain amount of energy and if we can't 
get it from present sources such as natural gas and 
oil, then we're going to have to get it from some¬ 
where. If conservation attempts can't cut down the 
consumption, and if solar technology applications 
can't fill the gaps made by decreasing availability 
of the fossil fuels, then nuclear is going to come, no 
matter what the risks. Therefore, anti-nuclear 
strategies cannot succeed without pro-solar action. 
And pro-solar cannot be developed except by 
energy-sophisticated activists. We have to learn 
much more than how to form an affinity group and 
give lengthy recitations on the dangers of nuclear 
power. 

The Forces for Nuclear 

Some see the proponents of nuclear power as a 
small ruling clique of madmen bent on control and 
destruction. But it is not quite as simple as that. It 
is true that the nuclear establishment is firmly en¬ 
trenched in government and utilities. And it is true 
that the Department of Energy is still largely con¬ 
trolled by bureaucratic elephants left over from the 
old Atomic Energy Commission, and that the 
Edison Institute is pushing nuclear hard with 
millions of dollars of manipulative and deceitful 
advertising and lobbying campaigns. But there are 
also forces for change in government and industry. 
Every living social institution has a left and center 
as well as a right wing. Solar proponents have 
begun to get into the DOE, although their road is 
not an easy one. They have to compete for funds 


against opposition that is alternately paranoid, 
stupid, and calculatingly oppressive. There are a 
few utilities that have started solar programs. They 
are nervous and bemused by the economics of 
solar, and worried about the disorganization of the 
technical resources. And so the number that have 
taken solar seriously are still few. At the local gov¬ 
ernment level, alternative technology offices, often 
sneered at, sometimes start with a nervous sputter 
and die, and occasionally have developed an estab¬ 
lished and effective presence. 

These important social forces thus have a right 
wing that is bent on nuclear, a left that is pro-solar 
but weak, and a center that is hung up in a painful 
dilemma. If we are to win the struggle for a 
balanced system, then we are going to have to win 
over the center. And the force that will win them 
over is, chiefly, persuasion. Some activists may 
feel that their power comes from the aggressive¬ 
ness of direct action — "from the barrel of a gun," 
as it were. But I think that the history of move¬ 
ments, even as radical as the one that transformed 
China between 19^0 and 1960, shows that the most 
effective political tool in these changes is persua¬ 
sion, not force. Force is only the desperate last re¬ 
course, when all persuasion has been tried and 
failed. Until we have gone that route, we have no 
right to claim that force is appropriate. 

But persuasion in this case centers on showing 
that we can have enough energy without nuclear. 

I n order to do that, we have to know what we are 
talking about. 
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The Natural Gas Situation 

Of all the fossil fuels we are running out of, we are 

running out of natural gas the fastest. Proven re¬ 
serves .(known deposits that can be extracted 
economically at current prices; when the price goes 
up, proven reserves increase) peaked in 1967, and 
have been steadily declining ever since. We are 
currently using, in America, about 20 trillion cubic 
feet a year. We are still uncovering more proven 
reserves, but we use much more than we discover 
each year. And even with price deregulation — 
which prolongs the life of reserves by making cus¬ 
tomers sh ift to other fuel s and by increasi ng the 
amounts that can be economically extracted we 
have only about 20 years' supply left. That means 
the wel I wi 11 be dry soon after the turn of the cen¬ 
tury . But we really don't have that much time to re¬ 
place gas in our energy system. Regional shortages 
become critical long before the whole supply is 
gone. Removal of gas utilization from sectors of the 
economy must start long before we run out. 
Assuming that we save residential use for the last to 
go, we have to start replacing gas in some phases of 
commerce and industry immediately . 

One thing energy activists have to learn is how to 
translate the large numbers encountered in energy 
lingo into practical consequences. What, after all, 
does 20 trill ion cubic feet mean? Well, let's look at 
what it means in the state of Wisconsin, where I 
live. Here we heat about 700,000 homes, 66,000 
businesses, and provide cooking or hot water for 
160,000 additional users by gas. That plus 
industrial process heat adds up to about 260 billion 
cubic feet of gas we use a year. In a climate with 
cold winters like Wisconsin, an average home uses 
about 150 mill ion BTU's ayear. You get about a 
thousand BTU's from a cubic foot of gas. So an 
average gas-heated home in Wisconsin uses about 


150,000 cubic feet a year. 

What this all adds up to is that as we run out of 
natural gas, we have to start changing what is a 
pretty complicated system. How are we going to 
heat those 700,000 homes 15 years from now? 

What do we sh ift over to? Wel I, theoretically, we 
have a number of options: electricity, solar, coal, 
and wood, with help from conservation. Oil is not 
realistic, because we're running out of that too. 

Coal has serious transport and environmental 
problems. Wood is no good in the cities. But what¬ 
ever we do, we have to deal with all the ins and 
outs, on the ground, of a real energy production, 
delivery and use system. We have to get the 
alternative into a million homes and businesses in 
this state alone in 15 years or so. So we must start to 
work on a transition scenario._ 

_ The Centrist Scenario __ 

Bureaucrats are typically very narrow-minded . 

They like to keep change to a minimum. They like 
to keep intact as much of the familiar system as 
possible. They fear novelties like the plague. 
Changing basic assumptions is like the prospect of 
m,ajor surgery. That's how they're trained, that's 
the chief occupational skill and the chief occupa¬ 
tional hazard. The anxiety level engendered by the 
prospect of a transition to solar is therefore unbe¬ 
lievably high . There are so many new things to deal 
with. Solar is already well-researched as a science. 
But it is not elegantly engineered It has been 
neglected for 50 years because of the cheapness of 
fossil fuel systems. And in terms of its social and 
economic implementation, it is still primitive. 

There just are not the factories, the distributors, 
the installers, the costing schedules, the public re¬ 
lations techniques, the public awareness, the 

mature market development that there is for, to put 
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it directly, electricity. So, it is to be expected—if 
you're in the energy business—that the first thing 
you think of when you're running out of gas is 
electricity. 

Therefore, the transition scenario for going 
from natural gas to electricity is already in the 
works. Extremely well-financed government and 
private agencies are already hard at workon this. 
They work at it on the big picture level and on the 
level of local market situations. They look at past 
patterns, draw a few curves, make some guesses 
they hope are educated, and come up with a set of 
goals. That's called planning. 

One big picture scenario figures that in the year 
2000 we will need, nationally, somewhere between 
4,800 and 10,700 billion kilowatt hours per year. 
(Chauncey Starr, "EconomicGrowth, Conserva¬ 
tion and Electricity," in Perspective on Energy, 
Edited by Lon C. Ruedisili and Morris W. Fire- 
baugh, Oxford U Press, 1978, p. 520.) The broad¬ 
ness of the range reflects uncertainties about popu¬ 
lation trends, economictrends, and the effective¬ 
ness of conservation and alternativetechnologies. 
But, says the scenario, if that is the range, then we 
should plan for a mid-point, say the production of 
7,500 billion kilowatt hours per year. Right now 
we are producing about 2000 bill ion kilowatt hours 
per year. Where is the difference going to come 
from? Hydro-electric plants will be a small fraction, 
oil and natural gas will be smaller percentages than 
today. So it comes down to coal and nuclear. There 
are many problems with using coal on so large a 
scale, and so—says the scenario—we're going to 
have significant input from nuclear. Let's say about 
400 breeder reactors of about a thousand mega¬ 
watts capacity each. 

There are serious problems with the accuracy of 
all the numbers in this piece of reasoning. And 
there are scientists and researchers busy disputing 
them. But the structure of the thinking is shared by 
all responsible parties: You have to be realisticand 
you have to understand all the elements in the 
system. We have a huge energy system in this 
country; it is going to require massive change in the 
next 20 years, and there are a lot of squishy factors 
to deal with. But any one who takes an active part in 
the transition has to be able to deal with the 
numbers and the complexities of the system. It 
doesn't do much good—that is, it is not very per¬ 
suasive—to say we do not care about all this stuff, 
we just don't want nuclear power plants. That will 
not cut much mustard._ 

Conservation and Solar 

It is very clear that two of the most important fac¬ 
tors right now are how much conservation we can 
do and how fast we can make the various solar tech¬ 
nologies operational. On the national level, we are 
talking about conservation and solar taking care of 
about 20 quadrillion BTU's of energy in the next 15 
years. That's a lot of weather-stripping, insulation, 
storm windows and solar collectors. 


To bring that down to something close to human 
scale, it means that in Wisconsin we have to save 
about 200 trillion BTU's through conservation and 
produce about 200 trillion BTU's from solar, in 
about a million homes and businesses in about 15 
years. In terms of dollars it is even more enlighten¬ 
ing. Wisconsin citizens currently spend about $690 
mi 11 ion a year for natural gas, and about $1.1 bi I lion 
for electricity. These are cash-flow figures. That's 
money that changes hands each year in Wisconsin 
alone. Therefore, as far as the order of magnitude 
is concerned, we are talking about creating, in less 
than 20 years, a basically new industry in the 
billions of dollars per year. It's a very big opera¬ 
tion .Think of how it looks to someone on the 
ground. 

The Politics of Sales 

Solar developers talk about' 'market penetration.'' 
We have here a new product, marketwise. Some 
contractors and installers are good, some are not. 
There is room for rip-off artists. There is room for 
well-intentioned incompetence. You can't call the 
Better Business Bureau to find out. It is fairly easy 
to get the affluent and the inner-circle energy types 
into the market. But even buying a solar hot water 
heater is a two to four thousand dollar proposition. 
It's like an investment in a new car. The vast major¬ 
ity of energy users are not affluent and not energy 
buffs. Many of them don't even know how to 
change the f i Iter on their furnaces. Then there are 
landlord-tenant situations. Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company has done about 9000 household 
audits in the past two years. About two percent of 
those have finished afull conservation program. 
Eighty-five percent say they will do something, and 
have started. Fifteen percent say they can't do 
anything. 


A broch ure wh ich adver- 
tised solar power in the 
early '20's. At onetime, 
solar water heaters were 
very common in the South¬ 
west and in Florida. Credit 
unknown. 
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So there are problems of financing, problems of 
quality control, problems of public awareness, 
problems of distribution: in a word, all the pedes¬ 
trian and trying real problems of everyday life in 
grubby business existence. There is room for a vast 
amount of talent and human energy in this new 
development. But it is not very well organized, so 
that those who enter it now are goi ng to have to take 
some risks, have a lot of initiative, and work their 
little buns off. 


The Two-Path Strategy: 

Dir ect Action and Alternative Technology _ 

But the alternative energy path just described is 
one of the two paths we must travel I n some ways 
it is a much more difficult path than that of direct 
action. For direct action, with all its risks of jail and 
personal harassment, still has the clear sense of 
meaningfulness, of putting oneself in the teeth of 
history and taking a principled stand. The alterna¬ 
tive energy path can be much more hum-drum It 
involves study—long hours in libraries, classrooms 
or work shops—organizing business ventures, 
testing designs, finding customers, getting the 
right technology to the right person at the right 
time. 

In the alternative energy path there is a complex 
relationship between engineering, economics and 
politics. The basic issue is getting the technology 
into actual use as fast as possible. There is an im¬ 
portant time factor in the energy situation .This 
means two sets of tactics. One set is mostly 
mechanical: getting the technology to the people. 
The other is mostly imaginative: getting the maxi¬ 
mum support from government and business. 
Legislative programs have indeed begun, but 
much more work needs to be done, not on the laws, 
but on the (unelected!) administrative bureaucra¬ 
cies. It's not always that people are opposed, but 
that they are ignorant, busy and confused. Itwould 
appear that one of the best forces equipped to carry 
forward even the adminstrative and legislative 
campaigns for solar and conservation are the busi¬ 
nesses involved in solar production and conserva¬ 
tion. 

Although there are some very large corporations 
involved in developing their own version of alterna¬ 
tive energy, they are not the only force in the field. 
We would do very well to be extremely suspicious 
of their goals. They wantfinancial control, political 
control, and planned obsolescence. They will 
surely try to bend the potentiality of solar into tradi¬ 
tional social structures. But the field has already 
given rise to thousands of new technical business 
ventures. These new entrepreneurs have some 
interesting qualities in regard to political action. 
They understand solar, they understand energy. 
They have to think in terms of a balanced harmony 
between people and nature. They work close to 
their customers and local communities . They have 
an immense job on their hands. They pay their own 


way, and so can act autonomously. 

At this point in time, the economic interests of 
the solar and conservation industries are identical 
with the political interests of the anti-nuclear activ¬ 
ists. They both have good reason to want a 
balanced energy system. Whether these two forces 
can work together is one of the most important 
issues of energy activists today. Building a healthy 
and balanced energy system that does not need 
nuclear is a task of hard political and business or¬ 
ganizing. It means mobilizing the bodies, the or¬ 
ganizational structure, and the right kind of think¬ 
ing in the basic energy system of our society 
One form the next phase of the movement could 
take is the formation of multi-purpose state and 
regional 7 / Solar Councils 7 7 financed essentially by 
the solar and conservation industries, not by 
government. Although government efforts are 
important, they are all too often slow, clumsy, and 
caught in the petty-mindedness of conventional 
politics. The alternative technicians are more 
knowledgeable, more flexible, and hungrier than 
the government agencies. They don't need to be 

convinced of the importance of what they redoing. 

These Solar Councils can combine market 
development with lobbying and regulation. People 
working in the field should know best what is 
needed . We can develop a political and economic 
force in our energy base that is decentralized but 
sti 11 coord i nated and effective. As the con servation 
and solar industries gain momentum, they might 
even become an effective force to deal with one of 
the central citadels of hard technology, hard 
politics, imperialism, and our present destructive 
system: big oil . That is something interesting to 
think about as we study up on heat pumps and what 
power of ten makes a quadrillion._ 

Getting It Al l In Focus _ 

We are trying to build an energy base that does not 
need nuclear power. The reasons for this goal are 
deep and powerful. It is not only the threat of radia¬ 
tion sickness, increases in leukemia and cancer, 
and the inevitability of a melt-down now and then. 
We are also thinking about the ridding the world of 
nuclear weapons. Remove commercial nuclear 
power and you make weapons proliferation 
extremely difficult. If we can isolate nuclear 
weapons in the minds of most people, we can yet 
set up a society which is much more disposed to 

acting concertedly against them. 

So we are playing for very high stakes. But it's 
more complicated than organizing a march often 
thousand on a nuclear construction site. The mini¬ 
mum requirement of being a successful energy 
activist these days is that we become energy 
experts. We must understand the energy system at 
least in its broad outlines, if not in every refined 
element of technical detail. The process of study 
and work it takes to do this is what builds the bridge 
from isolated guerilla actions to broad-based ~ 

political organizing. >■ 
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T he Caravan tor a Non-Nuclear Future, a 
traveling educational show in the sunshine 
state, told the people of Florida the dangers of nu¬ 
clear development, the hazards of transporting ra¬ 
dioactive materials, and the possible benefits of 
using the sun for more than just getting a tan. 

The journey, which took six days, sought to 
overcome some problems activists have been hav¬ 
ing in the state. First of all, we're a tourist state— 
and tourists want to escape the same old problems. 
Secondly, there are no fossil fuels available in Flo¬ 
rida, so the utilities bludgeon people with the won¬ 
derfulness of nuclear power. Lastly, the people in 
this state are underpaid as compared with the rest 
of the country and are generally not unionized. 

Before the Caravan began, I was asked if I thought 
we would have much impact. "Of course we will," I 
said. "Westinghouse is worried enough to be 
sending at least three engineers to trail us and de¬ 
bate us. We are having an impact." In fact, West¬ 
inghouse gave us credibility with people who might 
not have listened to us. We got great media cover¬ 
age throughout the state. 

But reaching the press was only part of our con¬ 
cern . We wanted to reach people in churches, 
schools, shopping centers, on beaches, or wherev¬ 
er wecouldfind them. Wedid. 

On Hollywood Beach we had everyone for a mile 
stretch reading leaflets and discussing nuclear 
power. And these were folks who on a beautiful 
Sunday only wanted to soak up the sun. But we 
were colorful, cheery, alive, concerned.They listened 
The Caravan began with a bal loon release at 
Turkey Point Nuclear Power Plant, 30 miles south 
of Miami. The Turkey Point plant has never had a 
great record of reliability or safety. Numerous 
leaks have been reported. In fact, Florida Power 
and Light has sued Westinghouse for $240 million 
because the steam generator which was plarined to 
last at least 30 years will have to be replaced after 
only six! 

We traveled up the east coast of Florida to 
dramatize and publicize the routes along which ra¬ 
dioactive shipments are transported. Radioactive 
wastes are coming into the Port of Miami and J ack- 


Barry Snitkin is an anti-nuclear activist in Florida. 


sonvilie from Sweden and West Germany. Al¬ 
though few in number, these foreign shipments 
symbolize the problems involved with transporting 
nuclear waste. We emphasized to people that their 
communities were not informed nor asked about 
whether they thought the risks were reasonable. 

We told them they could choose to ban radioactive 
waste transport through theircommunities. New 
York City has done it. Why can't we? 

In West Palm Beach we were greeted by the 
many smiling faces of men and women old enough 
to be our grandparents. Over 100 people turned up 
that night to share their concerns or to hear us voice 
ours. In Cocoa Beach and Daytona Beach we were well- 
received by younger people who were concerned 
about general health issues. At Bethune Cookman 
College, a black school, we met some very recep¬ 
tive students who not on ly opened their ears and 
minds, but also their hearts. It felt especially good 
that day to be a part of the Caravan. 

We even got a decent reception in J acksonville, 
home of Westinghouse's Offshore Power Systems 
(OPS). At this time OPS employs only 300 people, 
as compared to its projection of 12,000. At the de¬ 
bate they stacked the audience with engineers. 

They heckled, jeered, and laughed at our brave 
debaters. Many of us felt bad afterthis evening but 
came to realize that in this encounter we came out 
ahead. Westinghouse convinced no one but them¬ 
selves. 

The last day was a homecoming for me and three 
other Tallahassee folks. We'd been gone a week 
and looked forward to a successful rally. Our greet¬ 
ing committee numbered about 100. It was a beau¬ 
tiful sight. About 200 of us walked or drove elabo¬ 
rately decorated trucks past the Department of 
Transportation and state capital buildings to Lewis 
Park. More than 500 people gathered there for 
music, street theater, and speakers such as Chip 
Reynolds and Flo Kennedy. 

But the story doesn't end here. In fact, it is only 
the beginning. We have a feeling of empowerment 
that we can stand up to nuclear engineers in a de¬ 
bate. We non-scientists can do it, if we so choose. 

People saw this throughout the state. From here we 
will work towards transportation bans and an 
all-out nuclear moratorium. 



No Nukes Caravan 
in the 

Sunshine State 

by Barry Snitkin 


. 


Jena MacDonald, Scott Herrick and Pat Springer help prepare leaf¬ 
lets the day before the caravan. Photo by John Buckley. 








What Does Guyana Mean 

n 

by Shepherd Bliss 



H ere in Boston, the season's first snow gently 
covers the ground, heralding the approaching 
holidays. A soft whiteness surrounds everything 
and sweeps tranquilly over much of the northern 
United States. 

There in Guyana, it never snows, but it was 
raining, as it often does across the jungled terrain. 
Some 3,000 miles south of Boston, tropical, it 
seems so far away. 

These two extremes—North and South America, 
my home and Guyana-could they be connected in 
some fundamental way? Something happened in 
Guyana. Though I try to distance myself from it, I 
feel somehow connected: a warning, a herald. 

Extremes determine the center. To find a center, 
one measures the extremes. When the extremes 
move, the center is altered. What happened in 
Guyana was extreme, but it has affected those of us 
more toward the center. 

It wasn't just that over 900 people died. Or even 

how they died. Something more than mass suicide, 
preceded by the murder of a congressperson and 
newspeople, happened in Guyana. The serene, 
snowy US scene and the volatile, stormy Latin 
American one are somehow related 

Part of the soul of a people, our people, stains the 
ground of Guyana, much as another part remains 
buried beneath Southeast Asian soil. How did it 
happen ? Can we blame one madman? What was 
the driving force? Hope, or was it fear? Or some 
mixture? 

The symbols left by the Guyana event remain 
powerful: a leader of Native American (Indian) 
ancestry chanting "Mother, Mother, Mother, 
Mother" as he died. The Jonest 9 wn residents 
killing their own children, memories of Kent State 
and J ackson State; a nation devouring its own 
youth. What is it that has gone from our culture 
that such events can occur? Where is the societal 
nurturing and nourishment? Whatdid these 
people need which they were unable to find first in 
the US and then far away? 

Over 1,000 US citizens—young and old, black 

Shepherd Bliss spent his childhood in Latin 

America (near Guyana) and has traveled 
extensively in the region. He was a Methodist 
minister and army officer and is currently a college 
administrator and poet. He is now collecting 
dreams which people had immediately before and 
after the Guyana suicides; please send any to him 
at 55 Hayes, Cambridge, MA 02139. 


and white, rich and poor—transplanted 
themselves to Guyana, a nation of less than a 
million persons on the northern coast of South 
America. Nearly all of these former US citizens 
now lie dead. 

Searching for the balanced and meaningful 
center, some extremes can be noted: the large 
US and small Guyana. Two multi-racial 
nations, mainly white US and mainly black 
Guyana. Both peoples spe^k English, for they were 
each once British colonies, the US free in 1776and 
Guyana finally free nearly two centuries later in 
1966. They represent the two Americas, one North 
and one South. Beneath the appearances of these 
similarities and differences lies a much deeper 
relationship. Two extremes, they now converge in 
aconnection which reveals meaning. 

Initial responses to what happened in Guyana 
included disbelief, sadness, even numbness; 
resulting perhaps in distancing the self from the 
event and those involved in it. But it is important to 
think rationally about the matter, explore the 
feelings it brings up, and try to draw lessons. If we 
don't we may get further warnings. What is it that 
Guyana heralds? The end of the '70's? The 
beginning of the 80's? Could it usher in the "New 
Age"? 

Those who fled to Guyana and died there, what 
kind of people are they? The media has some ready 
answers: "Californiacultists," "fanatics," "down 
and out." Though there is some truth to these 
descriptions, they do not fully describe these 
people, any more than they accurately depicted 
those who first colonized the US. 

Recent interviews by this writer of community 
and religious leaders in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles who knew the Peoples Temple present a 
picture of a group which began with considerable 
humanitarianism and idealism. They helped the 
poor of San Francisco with housing and food. Their 
"good works" were apparently ample atone time; 
they worked actively in many progressive causes. 
Through their political and religious beliefs and 
actions, they seemed to be seeking to restore a lost 

connection through community. 

Visitors to J onestown describe its residents as 
"sweet and likeable," "rational," "apparently 
happy." They were from diverse classes and races 
Some were well-educated, whereas others had 
suffered most of their lives. Some had been to 
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Vietnam and others had been heavy into drugs. 

They were people who desired racial equality. They 
understood much of the problems in our society 
and sensed that a solution was possible. They were 
apparently drawn to Jonestown by feelings and 
needs shared by many in our society: a sense of 
isolation and disconnection resulting in a desire for 
community, contact with other humans, and a 
purpose for I ivi ng. I n some ways, they were those 
among us most sensitive to suffering and 
oppression. 

A line from a song by Holy Near kept coming up 
in conversations about the matter: 

It could have been me 
But instead it was you. 

Those who took their lives in Guyana were part of 
the American family, however much we might try 
to disassociate ourselves from them. 

We all lived through the '60's, followed by the 
7 0's. Some survivors of these last two decades will 
make it through the '80's. We had considerable 
collective experiences during these last two 
decades, we North Americans: the assassinations of 
Kennedy and King, Cuba, Vietnam with My Lai 
and Kent State, Watts, Attica, Nixon, and now 
southern Africa. Though our reactions were 
diverse—anger, mourning, outrage, militancy, 
withdrawal, resistance, acquiescence, fear—we all 
lived through it, together, yet apart. 

This Reverend J im Jones, what was he like? The 
media describes him as "paranoid," "dying of 
cancer," "a power hungry tyrant." But there is 
more to it than these convenient labels. Rev. Jones 
described himself as "All American, part Indian, 
part Welsh." He had been the director of San 
Francisco's Housing Authority. Numerous high 
US government officials had described him with 
words such as "humanitarian." Vice President 
Walter Mondale wrote that "knowing of your 
congregation's deep involvement in the major 
social and constitutional issues of our country is a 
great inspiration to me." Following a 1976 trip to 
Washington, DC, the Washington Post wrote a 
special editorial praising the group and its leader. 
Though the mass media now attempts to dismiss 
the Rev. J ones and his followers as cultist fanatics, 
it cannot deny that they were not always seen as such. 
Their church was not just some tiny sect; it was part 
of one of the mainline Protestant denominations, the 
Disciples of Christ. Those early Christians, were 
they so different, throwing themselves to the lions? 

Though what happened in Guyana was public, it 
is felt privately. A public event, personally felt. The 
psychologist Carl J ung provides a helpful tool to 
understand the public/private character of such 
events in his description of the "shadow" —"the 
sum of all those unpleasant qualities we like to 
hide, together with the insufficiently developed 
functions and contents of personal 
consciousness." The shadow is that part of 
ourselves which we do not allow free expression, 


which we cannot readily admit to ourselves. 

In Jung and Politics, V.W. Odajnzk expands 
J ung's personal and individual conception of the 
shadow into the public and collective realm. "Since 
the unconsciousness, like the consciousness, is 
both personal and collective, there also exists a 
collective shadow—the unrecognized, 
incompatible, and inferior side of a race, group or 
nation." 

Incompatible with the notion of ourselves as a 
freedom-loving, democratic people is the reality of 
the US treatment of Latin America. The Cuyana 
mass suicides consumed only 900; millions of Latin 
Americans have fallen in this century alone to 
US-initiated terror—in places like Chile, 

Nicaragua, Guatamala, the Dominican Republic, 
and Guyana itself, where the CIA eliminated a 
democratically elected government in 1964 to 
install Guyana's current ruler. That blood remains 
in what J ung describes as our "collective 
unconsciousness." It rises, at times, to 
consciousness. 

During two centuries of life the US has thrown a 
long shadow, much as any strong personality does. 
One of the main components of that shadow is the 
US's exploitive relationship to the rest of the 
Americas, that stretch of land from Canada to Chile 
including Guyana. On the day the Guyana incident 
first appeared in the newspapers, the New York 
Times ' first ten pages carried three other major 
stories on Latin American countries—Chile, 

Mexico and Nicaragua. All are shadow countries, 
places where the US has left its negative imprint. 

The first headline announced "US Alarmed at 
Decline in Ties With Mexico" and described the 
increasing "tension" and "pressure." 

"Nicaraguans Flee Threat of Fighting" describes 
"ravaged areas" and the government's killing of 
over 3,000 people. That government is currently 
headed by West Point graduate General Anastasio 
Somoza, the most recent Somoza in a dynasty 
established over half a century ago with US 
assistance. The next article on Latin America 
details "Repressive Policies in Chile"—those 
pursued by the military dictatorship which the US 
helped install in 1973 and which has since taken 
oyer 100,000 lives. So to the millions of Mexicans, 
Nicaraguans and Chileans, Cuyana did not seem so 
new, only this time it was the US consuming its 
own citizens, firepower turned inward. 

J ung describes elements of a person's shadow as 
emerging periodically from the unconsciousness to 
the consciousness. Beaten out of Asia and Africa, 
the U.S.'s southern shadow seems to beemerging 
to remind us of something. The shadow is not 100% 
wicked and evil potentiality; it all depends on how it 
is dealt with. Many people meet their own shadows 
(often during their 30's, as happened to me), and 
there is much that can be positive from that 
emergence, however traumatic and difficult it may 

Continued on page 21. 
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"WASHINGTON 11" 

CONVICTED ON ALL COUNTS IN 
LABOR DAY DISARMAMENT 
DEMO AT THE WHITE HOUSE 

Eleven demonstrators arrested at 
the White House on Labor Day, 
September 4, as part of simultane¬ 
ous protests for disarmament in 
Moscow and Washington, (see 
WIN 9/21/78) were convicted on 
December 12 of "unlawful entry." 
The verdict, which came on the 
seventh day of the trial, was 
handed down by a jury of seven 
women and five men, eight blacks 
and four whites in the District of 
Columbia Superior Court. 

The charge of unlawful entry 
carries a possible penalty of six 
months in jail and/or a $100 fine. 
The case against the "Washington 
11" —as they have been known — 
was reportedly pursued at the in¬ 
sistence of the Secret Service and 
the White House and stands in 
sharp contrast to the treatment af¬ 
forded those arrested in Red 
Square in Moscow. Only four of the 
seven American disarmament pro¬ 
testors there were arrested and 
those detained were released after 
less than an hour in custody. 

The "Washington 11" are 
Glenn Pontier, Ralph DiGia, Grace 
Paley, Ed Hedemann, Warren 
Hoskins, Karen Malpede, Cathy 
Carson, LinneaCapps Lacefiejd, 
Gail Bederman, Van Zwisohn, 
and Karl Bissinger. Sentencing is 
scheduled for February 12 and the 
War Resisters League is urging 
that people write letters protesting 
the verdict and demanding lenien¬ 
cy to J udge Donald Smith (District 
of Columbia Superior Court, 
Washington, DC) and President 
J immy Carter (The White House, 
Washington, DC). Contributions 
to cover the several thousand dol¬ 
lars legal expenses are welcome 


and should be sent to WRL, 339 
Lafayette Street, New York, NY 
10012, earmarked for the "Wash¬ 
ington 11" defense. More on the 
trial next week in WIN. 

— Newsdesk 

CHARGES DROPPED AGAINST 
j .P. STEVENS ACTIVISTS 
ARRESTED AT GIMBELS 

On December 7, all charges were 
dropped against 12 demonstrators 
arrested at the Gimbels depart¬ 
ment store in New York City on 
November 17 for wearing "Boycott 
J .P. Stevens" T-shirts. The pro¬ 
testors, arrested on charges of 
criminal trespass while standing 
around the J .P. Stevens display in 
the store, were released by J udge 
BrandaSolow. In ruling Judge 
Solow reiterated that the demon¬ 
strators not only had the right to 
wear whatever they chose but also 
had the right to speak about the 
boycott to customers inside the 
store. Gimbels is currently angling 
with the prosecutor to have the 
cases of eight J .P. Stevens boycott 
activists arrested on November 18 
transferred away from J udge 
Solow to night court. 

— Jim Peck 


CARTER OKS $280 MILLION 
LOAN TO ARGENTINA 

In what is being billed as a change 
to a "quieter and more effective 
approach" on human rights, the 
Carter Administration has backed 
away from public criticism and 
economic sanctions against the 
military dictatorship of J orge 
Rafael Videla in Argentina. The 
change has little to do with signifi¬ 
cant improvements in the human 
rights situation there—thousands 
of political prisoners remain jailed 
without trial and torture and disap¬ 


pearances continue—than with 
angry reactions from the American 
business community. In August, 
the Export-Import Bank refused to 
lend Argentina $280 million to buy 
electrical equipment from Allis- 
Chambers, due largely to the testi¬ 
mony of Patricia Derian, State De¬ 
partment coordinator for human 
rights. Derian testified before 
Congress that Argentine security 
forces practices "systematic tor¬ 
ture" and "summary 
executions." 

Under business pressure, Presi¬ 
dent Carter personal ly ordered 
reversal of the ban, arguing that 
economic sanctions had weakened 
the position of human rights advo¬ 
cates within the Argentine govern¬ 
ment-such as General Videla. 

— Newsdesk 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR 
NONBELIEVERS 

For those of you skeptical about 
President Carter's new two billion 
dollar plan to evacuate the cities in 
case of atomic attack, reprinted be¬ 
low is a review of Richard GerstelLs 
How to Survive an Atomic Bomb. 

''Handbookon atomic defense 
designed especially for the 
layman. The author, a consultant 
to the Civil Defense Office, Nation¬ 
al Security Resources Board, 
states that the atomic bomb is not 
as terrible a weapon as most peo- 
plethinkit is. He says the average 
citizen has an excellent chance of 
surviving an atomic attack if he 
knows what to do. He lists these 
simple rules: Always shut 
windows and doors; always seek 
shelter; always drop flat on your 
stomach; always follow instruc¬ 
tions; never look up; never rush 
right outside after a bombing; 
never take chances with food or 
water; and never start rumors. 
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"The book has the recurrent 
message: 'Keepcalm and save 
your life.'" 

The review appeared in the De¬ 
cember 1950 Monthly Labor Re- 
v/ew, a government publication. 

—Militant 

KOREANS WASTE THEIR 
MONEY SAYS HOUSE 
KOREAGATE COMMITTEE 

Representative Donald Fraser's 
House Subcommitteon Interna¬ 
tional Agencies has come to the 
conclusion that all that South 
Korean money funneled to US poli¬ 
ticians and other attempts to gain 
influence over US policy vis-a-vis 
the Park dictatorship was for 
naught. The 18-month, 447-page 
report concludes that instead of 
manipulating American policy, the 
Koreans damaged their standing. 

Among the interesting tidbits in 
the report is the fact that American 
companies doing business in 
Korea contributed $8.5 million to 
the 1971 election campaign of 
President Park and that Korean 
intelligence attempted to recruit 
Gerald Ford's press secretary, Ron 
Nessen, and National Security 
Council and State Department per¬ 
sonnel. The Fraser report also re¬ 
vealed that South Korea planned 
to acquire nuclear weapons in the 
early 1970's and to keep the matter 
secret from the United States. 
However, the plan was discovered 
and supposedly squashed by 
Washington. 

— Newsdesk 


ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT 
MEETS; CALIFORNIA ACTIVISTS 
LEAFLET 400 BRANCHES OF 
BANK OF AMERICA 

The anti-apartheid movement in 
the United States continues to 
grow as quickly as the tension in 
Southern Africa escalates. In 
Namibia, South Africa is locking 
itself into a collision course with 
the United Nations over the issue 
of elections. In Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia), the military collapse of 
the white minority government is 
seen to be just months or weeks 
away and only massive South 


African military intervention can 
prevent it. In South Africa itself 
the liberation movements continue 
to escalate the struggle both with 
armed actions and other forms of 
protest. And so, fueled by events 
in Southern Africa and by its own 
momentum, the level of protests 
against US support for and com¬ 
plicity in apartheid is still on the 
rise. 

There are three important fac¬ 
tors contributing to this continued 
growth. First, the student move¬ 
ment continues to expand. Recent 
conferences in Chicago (400 plus 
participants), Chapel Hill (about 
100), and New York (over 1200 
registrants) attest to this. It isn't a 
movement of meetings only. There 
have been large protests at schools 
all over the country, especially on 
the East Coast. 

There have already been sit-ins 
at Mt. Holyoke and Vassar. Ten 
Vassar students face disciplinary 
action as a result of the action. 

They aren't alone. Thirty-eight 
Berkeley students face disciplin¬ 
ary action stemming from last 
spring's sit-in there and four mem¬ 
bers of the Afro-American Student 
Liberation Forces were arrested 
during protests at the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville in 
October. 

The student movement has 
some very real problems. There is 
the growing repression, for exam¬ 
ple. The Berkeley students not 
only face disciplinary sanctions 
from the University of California, 
they are also being tried in the 
Alameda County courts for the sit- 
in. And to top it all off, the 
University is appealing the acquit¬ 
tal many of the same students won 
for a divestment sit-in of two years 
ago. There is also a growing ten¬ 
sion between the various "van¬ 
guard" parties and independent 
campus groups. The conference in 
the Northeast had some real fire¬ 
works in this area and many 
independents have been charging 
the Socialist Workers Party (SWP) 
with trying to stack the conference 
and take over the Northeast Coali¬ 
tion for the Liberation of South¬ 
ern Africa. But despite these prob¬ 
lems the student movement is 
growing and anti-apartheid 


activism is spreading into the com¬ 
munity. 

The most dramatic proof of this 
are the demonstrations that 
greeted the Rhodesian Prime 
Minister Ian Smith when he came 
to the US in October. These in¬ 
cluded demonstrations of over 500 
in Washington, DC and Atlanta, 
over 1000 in New York, and an 
amazing 2,000 in Los Angeles. The 
LA demo was organized in just four 
days by the Southern California 
Southern Africa Coalition and a 
number of community groups. 

The California anti-apartheid 
movement flexed its growing 
muscles in a major way on Novem¬ 
ber 17 when across the state over 
1900 people leaf letted 400 
branches of the Bank of America in 
111 cities and suburbs. Despitea 
virtual media blackout, the leaf¬ 
letting (a quarter of amillion leaf¬ 
lets) had a strong impact. Hun¬ 
dreds of withdrawals have already 
been confirmed and reports 
continue to come inf. 

The massive leaf letting of the 
17th marks a whole new stage of 
the anti-apartheid movement. The 
Bank of America has over $200 mil¬ 
lion in loans to the South African 
white regime. They are the biggest 
retail bank in the world and very 
vulnerable to boycott and direct 
pressure. 

Finally, keeping pace with the 
growing support on campuses and 
in the community in general has 
been a rise in black participation in 
the anti-apartheid movement, 
especially among community 
groups and elected officials. 
Transafrica, a lobbying group 
based in Washington, DC but with 
ties around the country, played a 
key role in the Smith demonstra¬ 
tions. Black support for the Stop 
Banking on Apartheid campaign in 
California was crucial. Much of the 
leadership is black especially in 
cities such as San Jose, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and Oakland. 
And community support is over¬ 
whelming. Withdrawals at one 
Oakland branch of the Bank of 
America were at the rate of over 
ten accounts per hour. 

In the immediate future there 
will be a great deal of work around 
liberation support and fund-rais- 
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ing. Anti-Krugerrand campaigns 
are being planned in Los Angeles 
and other places for the holiday 
season. On the campuses the is¬ 
sues of divestment (sale of 
university stocks in companies 
supporting apartheid), recruit¬ 
ment (placement interviews by 
those same companies), and 
lobbying for a new US foreign 
policy in the area of Southern 
Africa will be the major focuses. 

—Chris Hables Gray 
— West Coast South Africa 
Catalyst Project 

ATOMIC PLANT SAFETY 
ATTACKED BY SCIENTISTS 

The Union of Concerned Scientsts 
charged last week that inspections 
of nuclear plants are so deficient 
that only one to five percentof 
safety-related activities are ever 
checked. In spite of these short¬ 
comings, said Lawrence Tyeof the 
scientists' groyp, federal inspec¬ 
tors gave below average ratings to 
14 of the 51 commercial reactors 
put into operation prior to January 
1,1976, according the previously 
confidential documents obtained 


IGAL ROODENKO TO TOUR 
SOUTH, MIDWEST 
STARTING IN JANUARY 

Igal Roodenko, longtime paci¬ 
fist and civil rights activist and 
former national chair of the War 
Resisters League, will be 
touring the South and Midwest 
starting in January, 1979. 
Roodenko has been arrested 
over a dozen times, including a 
20 month stretch in federal 
prison for resisting the draft 
during World War II and thirty 
days on a North Carolina chain 
gang for his participation in the 
first CORE "freedom ride" into 
the South in 1947. 

Since 1971, he has toured ex¬ 
tensively for WRL, visiting over 
100 campuses in 40 states and 
Canada. He has been on WRL's 
Executive Committee since 
1947 and was chair from 
1968-72. He currently is on the 


under the Freedom of Information 
Act. Reactors receiving the lowest 
ratings included plants at Big Rock 
point, South Haven, and Bridg¬ 
man, Ml; Cordova and Morris, IL; 
Palo, IA; Baxley, GA; Eureka, CA; 
Indian Point, NY; and Gravel 
Neck, MD. 

— Newsdesk 
DON'T TREAD ON ME 

Two Massachusetts researchers 
have dismissed the notion that 
women aren't strong enough to do 
what has been traditionally con¬ 
sidered strenuous "men'swork." 

Miriam Wardle of Boston Col¬ 
lege and David Gloss of Middlesex 
Community College in Bedford, 
report they put eight healthy 
women, with an average weight of 
138 pounds, to work on a treadmill 
for a full eight-hour day. The 
women received only two light 
meals and a 15 minute rest period 
at the end of each hour to break the 
routine. 

The researchers say all eight 
women came through with flying 
colors, with 98% completing what 
was called "heavy work" and 92% 


national board of the Con¬ 
sortium for Peace Research and 
Education (COPRED) and a 
member of the editorial board of 
WIN Magazine. Roodenko is 
available to speak in your com¬ 
munity about the WRL, 
pacifism and nonviolence, dis¬ 
armament, capital punishment, 
and nuclear power. His 
tentative schedule is as follows: 
January and February: Ala¬ 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas; 
March: Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota; April and May: 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Michigan. 

For information on bringing 
Igal Roodenko to your com¬ 
munity, write: Patrick Lace- 
field, Tour Coordinator, WRL, 
339 Lafayette St., New York, NY 
10012 . 

— Patrick Lacef ield 


finishing what was described as 
' 'very heavy work.'' 

Some of the heavy work con¬ 
sisted of women carrying a 10 kilo¬ 
gram load up a 10% slope at six 
ki lometers per hour for 45 
minutes. 

The researchers concluded that 
women "should not be compared 
with men in selection for positions 
requiring heavy work. Instead, 
they should be chosen if they're 
capable physically of doing the 
job." 

— Her Say 

EVENTS 

BETHLEHEM, PA-Nineteenth 
Annual Christian Peace Pilgrim¬ 
age, ten-mile walk from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, PA on Saturday, 
December 16. Speaker: Philip 
Berrigan. For more information, 
call J oseph C. Osborn at (215) 
866-3127. 

LOS ANGELES- Fifth Annual Na¬ 
tional Conference on Men and 
Masculinity: "MenOvercoming 
Sexism" on December 27-31 on 
the UCLA campus. For further in¬ 
formation, contact: Los Angeles 
Men's Collective, 6286 Commo¬ 
dore Sloat Drive, Los Angeles, CA 
90048(213)473-4229. 

NEW YORK CITY- Holiday Arts 
and Crafts Sale to benefit the War 
Resisters League on every Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday until De¬ 
cember 25,12 noon-6 pm at 
Callery 345,345 Lafayette St. 
Candles, weavings, sculpture, 
toys, pottery, batiks and more. For 
more information, call (212) 
673-7354. 

PHILADELPHIA—There will be a 
Christmas/Chanukah Disarma¬ 
ment Presence/Walk/Service be¬ 
ginning at the General Electric 
plant at 31 st & Chestnut Sts., 
Thursday, Dec. 21, 4:15 pm. Can¬ 
dlelight walkthrough downtown 
shopping district leaves from there 
at 5:15 pm and concludes with a 
religious service at J FK Plaza, 

15th St. & JFK Boulevard at 6:15 
pm. Sponsored by the Brandywine 
Peace Community and CALC of 
Philadelphia. For information, call 
(215) 565-0247 or VI4-4517. 
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A heavy load in Togo, Africa. From Cycle and Recycle. 

Review 

Beware the difficult task 
of making protest into art. 

—Bertold Brecht 

In writing this review I'm in the interesting position of 
trying to evaluate a number of 1979 calendars as a 
graphic artist and designer as well as an "educated 
consumer." As the latter, I very much like what I see. 
As the former, I'm.notsosure. 

Movement calendars serve as popular organizing 
tools capable of bring a modest sum into the 
sponsoring groups. Along with posters, calendars 
provide an important means for political education 
which can engage the interest of the not-so-political 
person as well as the "old hand." The degree to 
which posters and calendars extend the influence of 
the Left into everyday America is hard to guess, but 
beyond a doubt, calendars go where "heavier" liter¬ 
ature can't as yet get in the door. 

For this reason, it's very encouraging that the 
calendars around this year are more colorful, more 
technically sophisticated, better designed and more 
chock-full of data and resources than ever before. 

This indicates that a great deal of time, thought and 
energy went into the production of this year's crop, 
and that's certainly commendable. In view of 
skyrocketing printing and production costs, these * 

Peg Averill Js a former WIN staffer currently working 

as a freelance artist, boardperson, and reluctant "Girl 
Friday" to harried New York art directors. She con¬ 
tributes graphics regularly to Liberation News 
Service. 


calendars need and very much deserve the support of 
the movement. A case in point is the Massachusetts 
Peoples History calendar, regretfully missing this 
year precisely because it failed to break even last, 
year. While the effort, commitment and cash outlay 
required to produce these calendars is considerable, 
our support shouldn't be uncritical. As propagandists 
and organizers in a country with a visually 
sophisticated population, we have to analyze very 
carefully the material with which we attempt to do 
political education. 

Something is definitely missing in this year's 
calendars, even as they excel in having moved beyond 
the obligatory slogan or quotation to more substantive 
political content. Compared to earlier calendars, 
mostly of Vietnam-era vintage, they lack the raw 
power, the gut reaction to the issues-at-hand that 
their predecessors had. Awkward and clumsy as 
earlier calendars may have been technically, maybe 
even aesthetically, they had the power to seriously 
engage the viewer—and that's not only good 
propaganda, that's good art. It may seem a little 
nitpicking to raise The Question Of Art in a survey of 
calendars, but as a movement we've come a long way 
from the days when we typed up a leaflet and looked 
for a graphic to stick in the middle. And we're still a 
long way from the day when our propaganda can 
match the quality and influenceof Exxon, Chase 
Manhattan or the New York Times. Their lies are 
still more convincing than our truth! 

What follows are notes on the calendars we had in 
hand at the time this review went to press. Missing 
are the Akwesasne Notes and the Cuban Art 
calendars; among others. Akwesasne's Lunar 
calendar simply hadn't arrived in the mail and the 
Cuban Art calendar had just been released by US 
Customs officials after two months of detention, re¬ 
ports the US distributor, the Center for Cuban 
Studies. (Order from Akwesasne Notes, Mohawk 
Nation, via Rooseveltown, NY 13683 for $3.50; and 
from the Center for Cuban Studies, 220 E. 23 St., NY, 
NY 10010for$10.) 

CYCLE & RECYCLE 

Wall calendar. Black inkon whitepaper. Illustrated 
with photographs. 

Distributed by the Philadelphia Bicycle Coalition, 

P.O. Box 8194, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. Price 
unavailable. 

A sample page from People's Energy Calendar. 
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"In brief, Cycle & Recycle is a transnational effort 
in the interest of healthful, inexpensive, nonviolent 
mobility throughout the world, and the careful use 
and reuse of the world's resources.Cycle & 
Recycle's viewpoint is strengthened by good use of 
photos that are well-printed and nicely cropped. The 
calendar is tri-lingual, with text, captions and months 
in French, Englishand Spanish. The calendar is 
reusable in 1990 and 2001, and contains a directory of 
80 bike activist groups in 19 countries. 

C & R would no doubt make a welcome gift for bike 
enthusiasts, but as a subway-rider, I didn't find the 
scant introduction compelling or informative enough 
to make me run out and buy a bike, or even seriously 
think about it. The calendar is entirely hand-lettered. 
Calligraphy can give elegance and grace to a page, or 
energy and pizazz, depending on the nature of the 
lettering. The particular style used here is somewhere 
in-between, formal but loosely-handled and 
inconsistent. Additionally, there is a problem in that 
the dates are free-floating, as opposed to being boxed 
or in some sort of grid. For those of us who don't write 
particularly small, it might be hard to tell whether 
that demonstration was scheduled for the 12th—or 
the week before. 

PEOPLE'S ENERGY 
A No Nukes/Sane Energy 1979 Calendar 
Wall calendar. Red, green, blue, yellowand black 
inks on whitepaper. Illustrated with drawings. 
Published and distributed by Syracuse Peace Council, 
924 Burnet Avenue, Syracuse, NY, 13203. $3.50 (Bulk 
rates available.) 

"We feel our vision of a cultural/political publica¬ 
tion combined with a fundraising tool for movement 
groups has been well-realized. The continuity and 
overall beauty of the calendar have greatly improved 
(over the previous seven years' calendars).... A few 
practical tips: after the 12 months there are four pages 
of essays that further expand on the topic of each 
month's artwork; next is a page of energy/social 
justice groups across the country, then comes the 
'knowledge in power' page of further reading; then 
music and cultural workers info; and finally a page for 
your notes...." 

People's Energy's self-description is a very modest 
assessment of all that they managed to stuff into a 
limited number of pages with humor and a light 
touch. The politics are developed in short essays 
reasonably well-written; the complex and expertly 


done color registration is a laudable example of 
cooperation between designers and printers (Glad 
Day Press deserves special mention for some of the 
finest movement shop printing I've seen around—on 
this job particularly). 

Special commendation is due the collective for their 
success in getting original art from more than a dozen 
graphic artists for this project. They also integrated 
existing graphic work, much from Liberation News 
Service sources, to carry the art into the date sections 
of the calendar. The technical weaknesses are few. As 
jam-packed with information as this calendar is, not 
all of the accompanying design problems were 
resolved with complete success, leaving some pages a 
little claustrophobic. A few color combinations just 
don't work—too vivid one place, too washed out 
another. Some art could be stronger, too. But those 
arefairlylimited criticisms. Generally speaking, the 
calendar stands head and shoulders above anything 
I've seen yet this year for approaching the vital power 
of the vintage calendars mentioned earlier. 

WHILE THERE IS A SOUL IN PRISON... 

The 1979 War Resisters League Calendar 
Appointment book-style, spiral bound. Brown inkon 
white paper. Illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. 

Published and distributed by the War Resisters 
League, 339 Lafayette Street, New York10012. $3.50 
(Bulk prices available.) 

WHILE THERE IS A SOUL IN PRISON is this 
year's WRL calendar on a specific theme, this time 
the issues of incarceration, conscientious objection, 
capital punishment, behavior modification, and class, 
race, sex and how they relate to prison and justice. It 
is well-assembled and edited by Larry Gara, long a 
familiar by-line to Wl N readers for his Prison Notes 
column. The calendar attempts to deal with issues as 
exhaustively as possible in the space and format 
available, and succeeds pretty well. Too much of the 
graphic art, however, is overly familiar from wide 
distribution on the Left. A few more original pieces 
would have livened up the pages considerably. 

WRL's annual calendars are practically a 
movement institution, having been around for more 
than a decade. A great way to organize notes, 
minutiae and meetings, it is small enough to carry 
easily. However, its relatively small page-size makes 
it a difficult shape to work with for the designer. At 



The Prisoners'' by Kathe Kollwitz From While There is a Soul in Prison 
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any rate, WHILE THERE IS A SOUL...is neat, 
utilitarian and informative. 

WOMEN IN REVOLUTION 

The 1979 Cuardian Calendar 

Wall calendar. Red, green, and black inks on white 

paper. Illustrated with drawings and photographs. 

Published and distributed by the Cuardian , 33 West 

17th Street, New York, NY 10011. $3.50(Bulk rates 

available.) 

In the straight press, this calendar wouldn't be 
permitted in this review as the reviewer designed it. 
It's included anyway, because it deserves special 
mention for what it attempts in content, and because I 
know its weaknesses only too well. 

WOMEN is the only calendar I've ever seen that 
specifically addresses the woman as a 
revolutionary —not as the exceptional salon wit, the 
shrewd courtesan or influential wife, or the gifted 
actress, singer, dancer, blithe spirit or personality. It 
avoids, generally speaking, the same old handful of 
noteworth ies—the Harriet Tubman or the EI izabeth 
Cady Stanton—for lives virtually unknown in the 
movement: Josina Machel, Nguyen Thi Dinh, 
Mariana Ramirez, J ung Kuan-shiu, Alexandra 
Kollentai, Ida B. Wells. It features quotations and 
biographical sketches, and hopefully will pique the 
curiosity of those of us who want to know more about 
the sum total of women's contributions and 
precedents to our struggle. A sizeable undertaking in 
itself. 

Even so, the end results are not as well done as 
would be hoped, considering the resources and 
technology available to a weekly radical publication of 
the size and staff of the Guardian. The art is uneven 
and inadequately researched—better art was 
doubtlessly available had the time been expended to 
search for it. The calendar is organized on the more 
contemporaneous European Monday through Sunday 
format, and the weekend is highlighted by a green tint 
across Saturday and Sunday. The resultant effect is a 
tilt in the composition and the pages look unbalanced. 


GUYANA Continued from page 1 7. 

be. If one chooses to learn. The poet May Sarton 
captures this when she writes: 

Every creation is born out of the dark. 

Every birth is bloody. Something gets torn. 

From Guyana we can learn much, as we did from 
Vietnam and even Nixon, if we dare. Ifwe don't, 
there may be more warnings, for there were earlier 
warnings. 

"The Babies First" announced the banner 
headline in the Boston Globe describing the 
incident The imagethat it recalled was the popular 
poster of the '60's following the My Lai massacre 
which asked "And Babies?" and answered "Yes, 
and Babies!" Lt. Calley wasaheroto some, as was 
Rev. Jones. Both so dedicated to a cause, were they 
so different? 



too many of the women featured have 
overwhelmingly military achievements, conveniently 
feeding the misconception in the movement that 
Marxist-Leninists see women's proof of the pudding 
as revolutionaries solely in terms of carrying a gun. 
Where are the teachers, the organizers, the few 
diplomats—the women who laid the 
pre-revolutionary foundations? One wonders. Still, I 
think this calendar has merits if mostly in having 
attempted something that should have been done 
long ago. 

ZED PAN AFRICA DIARY 1979 

Appointment-book style. Black ink on white paper. 
Illustrated with photographs. 

Published by Zed Press, 57 Caledonian Road, Lon¬ 
don Distributed by the Guardian, 33 West 17th 
St., New York, NY 10010. $3.75 (Bulk rates avail¬ 
able.) 

Though atiny book—only slightly larger than 
pocket-sized—the Africa calendar is a handy source 
for data on everything from history to notes on imperi¬ 
alism and its effects on the African continent. It has 
captioned photos of unfortunately poor quality, de¬ 
tailed charts and even space at the back for addresses 
and phone numbers. Like the WRL calendar, it is in¬ 
formative and utilitarian. 


The self-destruction of the Peoples Temple may 
bean analogy to what is happening to the 
nation. Begun with humanitarianism and utopian 
ideals about building a better world, it began to 
degenerate, losing its spirit, finally turning its 
firepower inward. 

Perhaps more than being crazy or fanatic, the 
Jonestown residents were mainly scared. So too 
are some of the rest of us, though with smaller 
doses of fear. That fear led them to flee the US, 
band together, and leave this life together: from 
mass movement to mass suicide. 

The deaths in Guyana have meaning. This article 
does not presume to define that meaning, but it 
does seek to raise questions and suggest that 
meditation upon and reflection about the events in 
Guyana might prove fruitful for us, the surviving 
US citizens. 
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CLASSfiEDS* 


Fra.a. if no exchange of *4 involved 
£r\d only 20 words in length. Otherwise 
& 2.-for''every /O words. 

PUBLIC NOTICE 


Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee Nation¬ 
al Youth Conference in New York City December 28- 
29on: Organizing Against Corporate Power: The 
Relevance of Democratic Socialism. Speakers in¬ 
clude Mike Harrington, Gloria Steinem, Irving 
Howe. Discussions on New International Economic 
Order. ERA. Urban Problems, Minority Issues, etc 
Housing and Childcare will be provided if we are 
given advanced notice. Contact: DSOC Youth Sec¬ 
tion, 853 Broadway, Rm 617, NYC, NY 10003 Fee: 
$ 10.00 

Christmas Peace Pilgrimage, December 16, Phil 
Berrigan —speaker. Write for flyer: MCC Peace Sec¬ 
tion, 21 S. 12th St., Akron, PA 17501 

WIN back issues 1968-78 (incomplete). Free if you'll 
pickthem up. Chuck Metalitz, 1310 Lunt, Chicago, 

IL 60626.(312)338-0861. 

Tell government officials we need a legal alternative 
to paying war taxes. Contact: National Council for a 
World Peace Tax Fund, 2111 Florida NW, Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20008. 


PUBLICATIONS 

PAN AFRICAN DIARY. This pocket-sized diary 
puts at your fingertips the vital information on Afri¬ 
can struggles. A 27-page introduction includes 
liberation movement and international support 
group information; a basic reading guide to Africa 
and socialism; a list of relevant magazines and jour¬ 
nals and much, much more. Published by Zed Press, 
a socialist publisher in Britain Guardian Market¬ 
place , Dept., W, 33 W 17th St., NY, NY 10011 

WIN's Special Double Issueon Health Care with 
articles by Ron Dellums, Claudia Dreifus andothers 
on occupational health and safety, women's health, 
rural medical alternatives and more. Order now in 
bulk for distribution to friends and co-workers $1 00 
each for 1 -9 copies, W each for ten or more plus 
20% for postage. Send orders to: WIN, 503 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articles on thetheory and practiceof nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accounts of 
the successes and problems of contemporary non¬ 
violence. Articles and pamphlets by Camus, 

Gandhi, Gene Sharp, Barbara Deming, Mark 
Morris, George Lakey and the WIN double issueon 
Seabrook are to be found and much more as well 
Send $2.50 per study kit to WRL/West, 1360 
Howard St., San Francisco, CA94103. Special rates 
are available for bulk orders so order them for your 
study group, teach-in, or classroom 


PRODUCTS 


Have you read the Alternative Christmas Cata¬ 
logue? Synectics? Deschooling Society? Write 
TJPIRS, PO Box 334, North White Plains, NY 10603. 


"Holdthe Baloney —Live Without Trident" T- 
shirts in 7colors. Submarine sandwich design was 
big hit at Louisville Conference. Sizes S-M-L-XL, 
pre-shrunk. $7.00 postpaid. Live Without Trident, 
1305 NE 45, Seattle, WA98105. 

PEOPLE'S ENERGY is a No Nukes/Safe Energy 
1979 Calendar; 14 exciting, original six-color art¬ 
works illustrating such topics as Waste, Seabrook, 
Disarmament, Appropriate Technology, Energy 
Economics; a holiday season fundraiser for grass¬ 
roots groups across the US; an educational and out¬ 
reach tool; an organizing and solidarity-building re¬ 
source. Orders: $3.50retail, $4 individuals by mail; 
energy/social justice groups $2.10each for 8or more 
prepaid; profit businesses$2.25each. Syracuse 
Peace Council, 924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, NY 
13203.(315)472-5478. 


FREE - The Flat s Workshop Graphics Catalogue, 
PO Box 13, Kingston, Rl 02881 

FROM THE HOLE -1979 Graphic desk calendar 
with prison poems. Special for WIN readers —$1 50 
from Flats Workshop, PO Box 13, Kingston, Rl 
02881 


SERVICES 


Freelance editingor writing jobs wanted. Will re- 
writeoredit manuscripts, theses, dissertations, 
anything, but will not do your research Marty Jezer, 
c/o Morton, 266 VilleneuveOuest, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Executive Director for Nuclear Information & Re¬ 
source Service(NIRS) in Washington, DC. The Nu¬ 
clear Information and Resource Service is a new non¬ 
profit organization which will provide information 
and other assistance to local citizen groups con¬ 
cerned about energy issues. The Executive Director 
will coordinate the activities of a seven person 
Washington, DC staff in addition to helping to select 
and subsequently supervise a seven person regional 
field staff $12,000-$18,000, medical insurance, 
vacation. Send resumes to: NIRS, 153616th St., 

NW, Washington, DC20036. 

HOUSEPARENTS WANTED: Coupleor single per¬ 
son. Live in, work with formerly "delinquent" teen¬ 
agers in small family-style settings, and helporgan- 
ize self managed business employing the kids, pre¬ 
ferably housing rehabilitation. Salary $600/month 
plus room and board and medical coverage: negotia¬ 
ble Call or write Frank Lindenfeld, Community 
Federation for Self Help, 210S Walnut St., West 
Chester, PA 19380. (215) 436-8824. 

FUNDRAISER WANTED-Quest: a feminist quar¬ 
terly, (a 501 (C) (3) organization), is looking for a 
fundraiser who can work on a commissioned basis. 

In its fifth year, Quest is an independent journal 
publishing feminist theory and political analysis. 
Join us in a unique work experience. Our only re¬ 
quirement is enthusiasm! Contact: Alexa Freeman, 
PO Box 8843, Washington, DC 20003, (202)293- 
1347. 

M.D. or D O. needed- Interested in social change/ 
holistic health. Thriving alternative rural health 
center, community controlled cooperative, staff col¬ 
lective, salary equalization, seeks second, com¬ 
mitted family practitioner. Siuslaw Rural Health 
Center, Swisshome, OR 97480. 

Circulation Director for New York City Public Inter¬ 
est Organization: Keep records, handleown cor¬ 
respondence, taketelephone inquiries, solicit sales 
of publications by telephone and in person, organize 
mailings. Liveable salary and commissions, good 
benefits. Call Wendy Schwartz, (212) 691-8550. 


PRISONERS 


These prisoners have written to WIN requesting 
contact with the "outside," hoping you can give 
them more than a cell and a number. Someof them 
are in the "hole," many are politically aware, all are 
WIN readers Take a few minutes —write to a 
prisoner. 

Lee Shepherd, #143479, PO Box 779, Marquette, Ml 
49855 

David Boyd, #07821, PO Box 1000, Lewisburg, PA 
17837 

Harold Blank, #74A3863, Eastern NY Correctional 
Facility, Napanoch, NY 12458 



plus many more anti-nuke & move¬ 
ment messages. Free list. Custom¬ 
printing at 25% off to movement 
groups. Kate Donnelly, Box 271-W, 
New Vernon, NJ 07976. 


WHILE THERE 
IS A SOUL IN 
PRISON 


Pi 

R 


One 1979 desk calendar is both 
iractical and idealistic: the War 
:esisters League calendar. Mea- 
suringSVi" by8V«", ithasa 
page for each week and is hand¬ 
somely produced with many 
striking illustrations. Its spiral 
binding enables it to lie flat. 

But much more important is 
its text, which is written by 
Martin Luther King, Robert 
Lowell, J udith Manna, Dave 
Dellinger, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Emma Goldman—all prisoners at 
onetime in their lives. The "ordi¬ 
nary” prisoners are here too, 
speaking to us no longer as num¬ 
bers but as coherent beings. 
Reminding us that prison itself is 
a crime. 

Handsome, practical, moving 
and more. The 25th annual WRL 
calendar includes listings of 
peace organizations ana periodi¬ 
cals, important dates in the 
history of the movement for social 
change, and a prison reading list. 

This is a meaningful 1979 cal¬ 
endar for you and an important 
gift for your friends. Send $3.50 
(or $13 for four copies) to: 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 

New York. NY 10012 


HELP 


Wanted for book in preparation, interviews with ex¬ 
professors now involved in alternative education. 
Contact: C. Taylor; Box 370, Edgewood, TX 75117. 

Peace Is Our Profession: War Protest Poems War 

protest in poems and short prose by soldiers, war 
veterans and civilians who refused to be soldiers, 
from the Indochina War (and before) and in its wake: 
a sort of reader of revolt to hand the next generation 
being wooed into uniform. Please send material (in¬ 
cluding art work) with SASE to Jan Barry, 75 Gates 
Ave., Montclair, NJ 07042. 
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praxis four 

.4 Journal of Radical Perspectives on the Arts 


Available 

February 


Robert Sayrt (*>ldrnann and Modern 
Realism Introduction to the Balcony 
Article’ 

Lucien G-tfn^rm, ‘Genet’s The Balcony: A 

Realist PLav’ 

Stefan Af r -u ski, ‘Historieism and the 
Philosop“\ of Art’ 

Alan 14 Barnett, ‘Jose Hernandez Delga¬ 
dillo : The New Art of the Mexican Revo¬ 
lution 

Marc Ztmmerman, ‘Exchange and Produc¬ 
tion . Structuralist and Marxist Approach¬ 
es to Literary Theory’ 

Ariel Doifman, ‘The Invisible Chile: Three 
Years of Cultural Resistance’ 

Marc Ferro, ‘Lagrande illusion: Its Diver¬ 
gent Receptions in Europe’ 

Andrew Turmr, ‘ Ballads Moribundus' (28 
drawings) 

William Hartley, ‘Lambras: A Vision of 
Hell in the Third World’ 

Janies Goodwin, ‘The Object(ivc)s of Cine¬ 
ma : Vertov (Factography) and Eisenstein 
(Ideography)’ 

G. L. Ulmeti, ‘Aesthetics in a “Disenchant¬ 
ed World’” 


Louis Aragon, ‘John Heartfieldand Revolu¬ 
tionary Beauty’ 

Kenneth Coutts-Smith, ‘The Political Art of 
Klaus Staeck’(with over 60 reproductions) 

‘The Image as Weapon: Interview with, 
and Photomontages by, Christer Themp- 
tander’ 

Gregory Renault, ‘Over the Rainbow: Dia¬ 
lect and Ideology in The Wizard o f Oz ’ 

Alberto Asor Rosa, ‘Gramsci and Italian 
Cultural History’ 

Stefan Heym, ‘The Indifferent Man’ (short 
story) 

Heinz Briiggemann, ‘Bertolt Brecht and 
Karl Korsch: Questions of Living and 
•Dead Elements Within Marxism’ 

Richard Albrecht and Matthias Mitzschke, 
Bert Brecht: “Bolshevik Without a Party 
Book” or Petit-Bourgeois Intellectual ?’ 

Thomas McGrath, ‘Some Notes on Walter 
Lowenfels’ 

‘The Spanish Civil War: A Portrait in 
Verse, with Photographs by Hans Namuth 
and Georg Reisner’ 

David Craven, ‘Towards a Newer Virgil: 
Mondrian De-mythologized’ 


Plus notes and discussion by Leonard Henny, Marc Zimmerman, Edward Baker and Brgm 
Dijkstra ; short reviews by Lee Baxandall, Jonah Raskin, Frank Galassi and David Peck ; 
poetry by Yannis Ritsos, Ernesto Cardenal, Denise Levertov, Thomas McGrath, Tanure Of aide, 
Peter Klappert, Ricardo Alonso, Margaret Randall, Teresa deJesus, Vicente Gomez Kemp, Don 
Gordon, Halter Lowenfels, Harryette Mullen, James Scully, Ricardo Morales, Mary Lou Reker, 
E. Ethelbert Miller and Susan Anderson; drawings by Rene Castro. 

Single copies: *3.75. Individual subscriptions (including outside the United States): *7.00 
for two issues. Sustaining subscriptions: *25.00. For checks in Canadian dollars please 
add 10%. Praxis is distributed in the U.K., Europe and the Commonwealth by Pluto 
Press, Unit 10 Spencer Court, 7 Chalcot Road, London NW 1 8LH, England. Subscrip¬ 
tions .£4.00. 

Praxis, P.O. Box 207, Goleta, California 93017 USA 



KAREN SILKWOOD MEMORIAL 

and 

WHO’S ON FIRST? 

WHAT’S ON SECOND? 

A Grassroots Political Perspective 
on the Anti-Nuclear Movement 


IM 


These special WIN issues are “must’' reading for anti¬ 
nuclear activists and organizations. They are available in 
bulk from WIN at 20«f each in quantities of ten or more 
(plus 20% postage), or 60«f each for orders under ten 
copies. Order today! Send to: WIN Magazine/503 
Atlantic Ave./Brooklyn, New York 11217 



' 'Nuclear America 

is two posters in one! 

•pinpoints 400 nuclear weapons and nuclear power 
facilities 

•indicates areas likely to be bombed during a nuclear 
war 

•the reverse side contains a list of all facilities and a 
statement linking nuclear weapons and nuclear 
power 

•printed in 3 colors on a 22" X17" format 

Send to WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 339 Lafayette 

Street, New York, NY 10012. 

□Please send me one copy of "Nuclear America." 

Enclosed is 75 cents. 

□Please send me_copies (1-4 copies cost 75 cents 

each, 5-24 for 50 cents each, 25-49 for 45 cents each. 

Please add 15% for postage). Enclosed is * 


CHv. 


Stete/Zip. 



seNp to win at *503 Atlantic /pvoofav^K^Hew qb*K uz/7 
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WIN (’S) SOMETHING 
NICE 



FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


It’s that time of year again—when people’s hearts and minds turn to the problem of finding gifts for relatives, friends, and other 
loved ones. If you’re like most of us, you wander through the darkness of the holiday shopping season like a modern-day Diogenes, 
lamp in hand, searching not for an honest person but for a perfect gift for the difficult-to-ouy-for person on your list. What you want is 
a gift full of spirit, hope, and commitment for the future. . J _ 

Look no further! This year share WIN with your friends and loved ones; it’s a gift for the holidays that gives all year round, with 
news, analysis, and reviews about the people and events that shape the movement for social change. Give one, two, three or more 
gift subscriptions to WIN—and receive a bonus for yourself. 

If you give one gift subscription you can choose a free book from among: 

THINKING LIKE A WOMAN by Leah Fritz. Essays on feminism and education with an afterword by Barbara Demmg. 

DEMILITARIZED ZONES edited by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhart. Poetry, prose, art and photography by Vietnam veterans. 

HARVEY WASSERMAN’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES by Harvey Wasserman. A people’s history of the United States. 

Give two gift subscriptions at $15 each (or one while renewing your ow n sub) and choose any cwo books; three g:fi subs will wing all 
three books your way. And just to make the deal even sweeter, you can give a fourth subscription for the reduced rate of $12; plus any 
subs you give past four will cost you only $10 each! 

We’ll send a lovely card announcing your gift. , J J x 

WIN’s something nice for the holidays. And isn’t giving what this season’s all about? Just fill out the order form and send it back to 
us along with your check. Add a contribution to help the staff catch up on sala :ies so they can rest a little easier over the holidays and 
WIN can start the New Year in robust financial shape. 

Many thanks to all from the WIN staff and editorial board for your continuing and generous support and have a happy holiday 


season. 


In peace, 


- 




Ed Hedemann 


Vicki Rovere 
WIN Editorial Board 


Elliot Linzer 




gift subscriptions to WIN. Please send me my bonusbook(s) checked below. (Remember 1 book for 1 sub, 
for 3 subs. A fourth sub ensts $12 and 


□ Enclosed is $_for. 

2 books for 2 subs, 3 books for 3 subs 
toward the total!) 

□ Thinking Like A Woman by Leah Fritz. 

□ Harvey Wasserman’s History of the Unitea Mates 

□ Demilitarized Zones edited by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhart. 

Send a gift card signed: __ 

□ While I’m at it, extend my WIN subscription. 

□ Enclosed is $_as a contribution so you can all enjoy the holidays. 

Name___ 

Address_ 

Pty_- 


Send gift subs to: 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 


Name_ 

Address. 
City.- 


Name_ 

Address. 
City.- 


Name._ 

Address. 
City..,_ 

Name_ 

Address. 
City_ 


Enclose a separate sheet for additional subscriptions. 
































